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aeterizing this confession produce an effect that cannot easily 
be effaced. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 

Christian Ideas and Ideals: An Outline of Christian Ethical 
Theory. By R. L. Otley, Canon of Christ Church, Regius 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Honorable Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1909. Pp. 400. 

"Fullness of life ( ^epicc-ov C<->vc)is the Christian ideal. This 
does not mean simply 'an equal, all round, harmonious develop- 
ment, ' which can only be dismissed as a sheer impossibility con- 
sidering the actual limitations of human nature, but rather 'the 
realization of man's highest capacities by the sacrifice of the 
lower'; the cultivation of moral and spiritual -power by self- 
limitation, by careful concentration of energy on what is best 
worth seeking. . . . The Gospel encourages man to contemplate 
life in its totality; to consider what are its essential elements, 
what its primary purpose, and how that purpose may be best 
fulfilled by each individual. This is the real importance of 
Christ's example. He claims to be the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. He reveals the true meaning of life, the greatness of 
its possibilities, and the discipline by which alone it can be 
raised to its perfection" (pp. 215, 216). "Christianity does 
not introduce a new law, but substitutes for it a life, a person- 
ality, in which the law of righteousness is perfectly embodied 
and represented. In his relationship to God and to mankind, 
in his attitude toward life and its problems, in his submission 
to the common lot of humanity, in his antagonism to evil, in 
his testimony to truth, in his acceptance of suffering and death, 
the Redeemer exhibited a certain type of character, which the 
New Testament describes as the 'mind of Christ.' All growth 
in character thus depends upon the effort to imitate a living 
person and to study a living mind" (p. 151). But it depends 
also on the indwelling presence of Christ. The power to realize 
the ideal is Christ 'formed' in man, the central principle of 
thought, emotion, and will. ' ' The doctrine of our mystical union 
with Christ is a fundamental element in the Christian system of 
ethics" (p. 15). "The gift of power is the end of all God's 
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dealings with man, the climax of his self -manifestation" (p. 
382). 

These quotations give a fair idea of the character of the book. 
The standpoint is that of pastoral theology, which means "the 
application of the revealed truths of religion to the actual and 
present needs of mankind. ' ' Most of the substance of the book, 
Professor Otley tells us, was delivered in the form of lectures to 
candidates for the ministry; and, if one may venture to ex- 
press an opinion, it seems, on the whole, admirably adapted to 
its purpose. The student of the science of ethics will perhaps 
find it unsatisfactory. For the author does not critically dis- 
cuss his authorities, nor does his work appear to be based on 
such a critical examination. He quotes indifferently, e. g., from 
every part of the New Testament which bears on the subject 
in hand. And he seems to do this deliberately, with the express 
"aim of exhibiting the point of view from which Christian 
thinkers of every period have approached ethical questions, and 
so illustrating the vital connection that subsists between the 
moral ideals of Christianity and its characteristic ideas" 
(Preface). Consequently, he quotes abundantly also from other 
writers, both ancient and modern. A special feature of the 
book is the extent to which sermons are quoted from and re- 
ferred to. Non-Christian writers as well are used for com- 
parison and illustration. For, in the author's opinion, Chris- 
tian ethics is inclusive of all the results of independent ethical 
inquiry. Its ideal is capable of expansion and development, and 
the particular duties it commands vary with time and circum- 
stances. But Professor Otley conceives his work throughout 
in the spirit of the New Testament, whose "primary aim is to 
produce, not so much a habit of correct thinking about morality, 
as a certain type of life, — the godward life, the Christ life" 
(p. 19). There is no serious attempt at a systematic treatment 
of ethical questions. The solutions of difficulties are, usually, 
practical rather than theoretical. For example: "What is the 
relation of the duty of self-development to that of self-sacri- 
fice? Attempts have frequently been made to find some point 
of reconciliation between ideals which are roughly (and inac- 
curately) contrasted as the 'Hellenic' ideal of self -culture and 
the 'Hebraic' ideal of self-sacrifice. It is not difficult to see that 
these two conceptions of life are not necessarily at variance. 
The simple truth is that, in view of the all-pervading fact of 
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sin, and the presence in human nature of lawless tendencies 
and impulses, the true self can only be developed aright with 
the aid of a certain measure of discipline and restraint. Con- 
versely, the aim of all self-repression is the development of 
personality, the enlargement of capacities for service. Accord- 
ingly we are prepared to find an ascetic element in Christian- 
ity, a call to self-denial and sacrifice" (pp. 214, 215; also p. 
183). The inadequacy of this explanation as a theoretical solu- 
tion becomes apparent when we contemplate the possibility of 
a man more or less free from 'lawless tendencies and impulses,' 
called upon to sacrifice his life for others, — a real possibility 
illustrated once for all in the case of Jesus Christ. 

One feels, however, that the absence of strict systematic treat- 
ment has its advantages. It enables a writer to keep more 
closely to the facts of life as a rule, and to illustrate the ideal 
more concretely. Our author's treatment profits in this respect 
by his method. It is eminently practical and sane. It avoids 
extreme theories. Moreover, it succeeds in presenting Christian 
morality in an attractive form, owing largely to the fact that par- 
ticular duties are shown in the light of the ideal of a full life, 
a life which the author seems convinced Christ is able to pro- 
duce in all who surrender to him. 

Of special interest at the present time is Part IV, contain- 
ing a discussion of Christian ideals in relation to the Family, the 
State, and the Church. Such questions as the problem of 
divorce, prohibited degrees, restriction of births, disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, religious conformity, 'interpretation' 
of the creed, etc., are frankly faced. We cannot do more than 
refer to them within the limits of this review. Professor Otley's 
views are important as representing the moderate opinion of 
the Anglican Church on these subjects. 

David Phillips. 

Bala, North Wales. 

Personality and the Christian Ideal. By John Wright Buck- 
ham. Boston : The Pilgrim Press, 1909. Pp. vii, 263. 

The general idea of this book is a fruitful one; it is that of 
concentrating on a single problem light from as many sources as 
possible. This method has produced some of the great books, 
of the past, and from it are sure to come other great books in 



